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and it continues to be a query with us whether 
suitable provision is made for that purpose ; 
but we fear the subject does not receive that 
earnest attention its importance demands. 
Wherever good schools have been kept up 
among Friends ‘they have always been held 
in high esteem, not only by our own members 
but by others who have patronized them ; and 
many of those now in operation are regarded 
as offering very superior advantages. But as 
there are other schools in nearly every local- 
ity, the query is often presented, and present- 
ed seriously, too, What are the advantages of 
Friends’ Schools? If each member of our 
Society would seriously put the question to 
himself, and as seriously endeavor to answer 
it, perhaps he would be led to see these advan- 
tages more and more clearly. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to point out some of them. 




























EDUCATION, 


The following addresses, the one on Friends’ 
Schools, the other on the Responsibilities of 
. © Parents, were approved, and directed to be 
issued, by the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Education, at a meeting held 4th of Fourth 

month, 1879: 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


The value of good schools near our homes is 

almost universally acknowledged, for it is into 

them that our children enter during the tender 

years of childhood, and it is from them that 

the majority of the young go out to take their 

places in the busy world; and when we take 

into consideration that the influences of such 

schools at this period of life are, perhaps, 

greater than any other Auman influences, ex 

cept it be those of home, how important does it 

seem that they should indeed be most excellent, 

that the instruction should be thorough and 

practical, fitting the pupils fur the active duties 

* of life, and that the discipline should be firm 

and salutary, developing true Christian char- 
acter, 

Friends, at an early day, recognized the 
importance of having schools of their own for 
their members, and they had a concern to es- 

{ tablish them near all their meeting houses. 
There ia still a concern among us to give to 
our children a liberal and guarded education, 
















































I. Such schools may be more select. Weare 
careful in the selection of our own associates ; 
we look to the associates of our children in 
the home and in the social circle,and we need 
to look with equal care to the daily and yearl 
associations of the school room ; for thoug 
innocent children may often lead others into 
better ways, they do it at such fearful risks 
that we believe the young should rarely be 
sent as missionaries, even into schools. We 
need to shield them from temptations and to 
guard them from pernicious influences, till 
their characters are so well formed that there 
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is, at least, much less danger of their entering 
into temptation. 

II. The influences of such schools may be in 
accordance with the views of Friends. Believing 
in the principles of Frieuds, and wishing to 
uphold tueir testimonies, we all naturally de- 
sire that our children should be Friends, and 
if we desire them to be such, we should incline 
them that way. The best atmosphere and in- 
fluence of our homes and our Society should 
go into our school rooms, where teachers in 
sympathy with our views conscientiously carry 
on their work. 

Some regard it as narrow, in this liberal 
age, to have schoo's of our own. It is not 
narrow to protect our own firesides. It is not 
narrow for the cireles of neighboring homes 
to overlap and embrace the school, and for our 
Society to look after its members. It is not 
narrow 80 to circumscribe our energies that 
we may accomplish the objects nearest and 
dearest to our best interests. Nor is it nar- 
row to deepen our foundations so as to make 
them sure, and to elevate our standard so that 
it may be a guide to others. 

Ill. Such schools afford facilities for our 
children to attend Week day Meetings. The 
advantages of assembling ourselves together 
at our meetings have always been so deeply 
felt by Friends, that its regular performance 
has long been regarded as asacred duty ; and 
when we consider the great activity and un- 
rest of the present generation, we are strength- 
ened in the belief that the regular attendance 
of our Week-day Meetings would not only af- 
ford excellent discipline for the young—the 
needful discipline of quiet-—but that these op- 
portunities would prove to them seasons of 
inestimable value. 

IV. Such schools may be made the best schools. 
Friends have the means, if they would use 
them, and the practical talents, if they would 
employ them, to make our schools the very 
best of schools. They can build well-lighted, 
well-ventilated and comfortable school houses 
(if they have them not already built), furnish 
them properly, supply suitable apparatus for 
illustrations (indeed provide everything to 
make the school room and its surroundings 
healthful, pleasant and attractive), secure the 
best ut teachers, and then direct the work in 
harmony with our most enlightened views. 

V. Such schools benefit all who labor to 
support them. While a concern for the prop- 
er education of our children will not always 
qualify us for teachers or members of school 
committees, none are qualified for either of these 
responsible positions whu Aave not this concern, 
and it is only under the care of such that these 
schools can truly prosper. But as we are 
faithful in attending to our duties in this di- 
rection, as in others, increased qualifications 





will be given us, and we shall feel benefitted 
by the Jabor that called out our strength. 

VI. Such schools are a benefit to our Society. 
They cause the older members to take a great- 
er interest in the young, and the young in 
the old; and if properly conducted, we be- 
lieve they would be instrumental in perpetu- 
ating our Society. The influence that the 
members of the meeting and the members of 
the school have upon each other in their in- 
tercourse, day after day and year after year, 
can but tend to strengthen the ties that bind 
old and young in a common interest in the 
promotion of vital religion within our fold, 
and in the extension of practical righteous- 
ness abroad in the world. 

If we fully realized the value of such schools 
to our youth and to ourselves as a body, we 
believe they would be established in eve 
neighborhood within our borders, for althoug 
there are many difficulties in the way, a right 
concern and united endeavors will enable us 
to overcome them. The efforts to establish 
them will be a strength to us, and we shall 
find that we can make no investment of time 
and means that will yield us a better return, 
and that we can bequeath to our children no 
richer legacy than a liberal and guarded 
education. 





RESPONSIBILITIES OF PARENTS. 


In addressing parents we enter no new 
field of labor. At various times in the his- 
tory of our Society the same concern has 
arisen, and counsel has been given that it is 
to the parents that children “should look for 
precepts of purity and virtue, for examples 
of piety and humility.” 

In our own time we look around and see 
that while in every department of science we 
have been making rapid strides; while on 
every hand are evidences of advancement in 
agriculture and the mechanic and hourehold 
arts; while facilities for higher education 
bave continually increased —man, in his phy- 
sical, intellectual and religious nature, has 
not attained to the high standard that is 
desired. 

In our own Society we note with sorrow 
that not always the son possesses the high 
character for integrity and correct walking of 
the father, neither is the daughter always 
found occupying the high place held by the 
mother, and we query, why is thisso? Op- 
portunities have been greater; where, then, 
is the defect? In very many cases we are 


forced to fall back upon the fact that parents 
themselves, perhaps, have failed to realize 
their responsibilities as parents ; have failed 
to study thoroughly the natures of their chil- 
dren, and have given greater attention to 
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other and less important objects than to their 
right culture and development. Or mistakes 
have been made through ignorance or too strict 
an adherence to some rigid idea of governing, 
fearing to step aside from set rules that never 
can be made to fit all cases; while others, 
again, have erred by giving too much free- 
dom, and the results have been alike disas- 
trous. All coming sadly to learn that no 
labor can be better bestowed than that given 
to the proper training of a little child. Some 
one has wisely said, “that there is just nowa 
great clamor for ‘ culture,’ but it is not so much 
culture that is needed as discipline.” Herein 
may be one of the causes for the mistakes we 
deplore. In the great freedom we enjoy in 
this highly favored land, the wholesome re- 
straints of “discipline” have probably been 
too much ignored. We do not want less of 
culture, but let it go hand in hand with disci- 
pline. Another finds failure in the fact that 
while “example” has been correct, “‘ precept” 
has been wanting. The words of the prophet 
Isaiah, so forcibly expressed in the text, “ For 
precept must be upon precept, precept upon 
precept, line upon line, line upon line, here a 
little and there a little,” not finding sufficient 
lodgment in the parental mind. 

But while we look on the one side for causes 
of defects, let us examine the other for causes 
of success. [et us make a study of the sub- 
ject, for surely it is worthy of study, The 
value of study and labor in other directions 
can be measured by some earthly standard. 
Here, it can only be measured by eternity. 
Let us search for the hidden forces that have 
resulted in producing noble men and women. 
This highest of all arts, this deepest of all sci- 
ences, the training of a child to the greatest 

rfection, recognizing its three fold nature, 
is the work that should now claim our earn- 
est attention and best thought. We take 
counsel together as to the best mode of im- 
proving our houses, our lands and our other 
earthly possessions, but do we sufficiently 
watch over each other fur good and take 
counsel together as regards the proper train 
ing of our children? 

et us seek wisdom of Him “ who giveth 
liberally ” for this most sacred duty, and cul- 
tivate a trusting faith, that if we are watch- 
ful and diligent and earnestly desire to re- 
alize our parental responsibilities, He will 
in the “ widene:s of His mercy” and “in the 
fulness of time” bless our endeavors with the 
fruits we desire, and enable us to reach higher 
and higher, nearer and nearer to that point 
mentioned in the most excellent of all ser- 
mone, wherein we are counseled to “ Be ye 
therefore perfect even as your Father in 
Heaven is perfect.” 
In conclusion, if we can only arouse in 


those persons intrusted with the care of youth 
the earnest thought, the deep feeling that will 
lead to right action; if we can only impress 
with the force that its truthfulness deserves 
that “ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap,” if we can only secure that progress 
in development that will result in good and not 
evil, then, and then only, will we feel that the 
work is accomplished the mission ended. 


———>s0e—-—__—_ 



























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TRUE UNITY. 
All real unity is manifold.— Robertson. 


Truth has been well symbolized by the ray 
of white light which is found by the natural 
philosopher to be only a result of blending, 
in proper proportions, of all the various col- 
ored rays. One party or sect has perceived 
the roseate hue which tints the awful moun- 
tain height, and deems this the purest and 
loftiest manifestation; another has deemed 
the golden hue of sunset time the very hue of 
heaven; while another adores the glory of 
the morning hour; but the highest truth re- 
quires the mingling of all the varied as 
ot light and knowledge intoa harmony like 
the pure white light of the noonday. 

Carrying the simile of the light a little 
further, it will be seen that mere likeness 
cannot be the foundation of true union. A 
collection of objects exactly alike have no 
strong affinity, are only repetitions of each 
other, having no essential connection. Uni- 
formity is not unity. Neither can we have 
unity with variety, without some cementing 
and vitalizing force. Says the Ledger: 

“The life of the body is what makes its 
unity. It enters into each member, giving it 
power to fulfill its allotted task, and to min- 
ister to the well-being of the whole. The 
unity of an edifice consists in the idea which 
it embodies, and which is carried out in all 
its parts. It may be that of worship as in a 
church, of government as in the Capitol, of 
finance as in a bank. of learning as in a col- 
lege. Whatever it may be, it is that which 
gives life and meaning to the structure and 
establishes a relation between all its parts. 
So in any society, it is the aim, the purpose, 
the living force which animates it, that brings 
all varieties into harmonious action and 
makes it a unity. The spirit of patriotism is 
the soul of a nation, and unites for a common 
good those who differ in almost everything 
else. The love of truth may bind together 
men of every shade of opinion, if they are 
only sincere in the search for it. Family 
love establishes indissoluble ties between 
those far apart in age, in tastes, in disposi- 
tion, in occupation. Interest in a common 
enterprise combines varying capacities, quali- 
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ties and powers, laying them all under con-] Matthew Arnold finds rythmic expressions 
tribution to a single purpose. Thus, where| for his aspiration toward a widening out of 
a living principle unites men and women, | the sympathies and a deepening of the respect 
where a common hope encourages them, and | of man for man. S. R. 

a common aim inspires them, it matters not 
how great the variety of mind, how numer- 
ous the differences of opinion, or how mani- 
fold the diversity of power that is brought 
together.” 

There are many who realize how great is 
the loss of those who have judged it right to 
narrow down their personal intercourse t» ; 
those who were supposed to coincide with} In chapter 49, verse 10, of Genesis, the 
themselves in opinion and in experience.| Hebrew Bible has as follows (adopting 
Released from all necessity to examine their | the Roman letter): “ad Kee yabhoh Shiloh.” 
own grounds of belief and of principle, such | The correct translation is, “while he shall 
pees are apt to sink into a kind of intel-| resort to Shileh.’’ The present version 
ectual languor, and are in danger of suffer-| of the English Bible has it, “ until Shiloh 
ing moral and spiritual inertia from the ab-| come.” While the English version takes 
sence of that helpful and stimulating friction | Shiloh as the name of a person, in reality it is 
with other minds which a more liberal inter- | the name of a place, and it is not the subject 
course with the world of mankind furnishes. | nominative of the verb, but allocative. The 

Sects tend continually to grow narrower | mistranslation is apparent from a knowled 
and more sectarian; parties become more | that there was a place called Shiloh (alluded 
and more partisan. What is unknown is| to in the book of Samuel), and to which the 
dreaded as evil, while that with which we are | Hebrews resorted, and where the tabernacle 
familiar is generally found to be interesting | was. Afterward “Shiloh” grew to be a syno- 
and not without some good qualities. The | nym for a place of worship among the Jews. 
thunder, which seems to the untutored savage | The verse itself was evidently written after 
the angry voice of Omnipotence, is to us only |the defection of the ten tribes from the 
the orderly working of nature as she restores | House of Judah, and as an argument against 
the equilibrium between differently charged | that defection, insisting that the only legiti- 
cloud masses or between the rain-cloud and | mate ruler was the tribe of Judah, at whose 
the sun-smitten earth. We know it may be| capital the temple was. This instance is al- 
attended with destruction, but that its gen- | ]uded to by Matthew Arnold, together with 
eral working is full of beneficence. others, all of which are used as prophesies of 

We have approached nature and have|the coming of the Messiah by the clergy. The 
boldly inquired into her terrible mysteries, | application of these prophesies will become 
and lo! we find they are all the proper ex-| plainly irrelevant upon a change in their 
pressions of the Divine Wisdom and Good-| wording. In another case, I think not no- 
ness. ticed by Mr. Arnold, chapter 11, verse 13, 

Perhaps the caution contained in our Dis-| of Zachariah, the word “ yozer”’ is translated 
cipline that Friends be careful to guard their | “potter ;” it should obviously be “ treasury.” 
children “from the corrupt conversation of | Strauss has pointed out the way in which the 
the world” has been interpreted by some | writer of St. Luke’s Gospel plays upon the 
among us so narrowly as to cultivate a feel-| double meaning of the Hebrew word, and 
ing of superiority which lacks reasonable | suits subsequent events to previous state- 
foundation, and to promote a feeling of dis-| ments. But in chapter 11 of Isaiah, verse 
respect for our neighbor, which is as far as|14, the Hebrew word “ha almah” is clearly 
possible from Christian charity. mistranslated in our English version, which 

Prejudice is the enemy of love, and we| renders it “a virgin,” neglecting the defiai- 
may say, too, that it is the enemy of truth; | tive article “ha,” and giving a restricted sense 
but it is a matter for much gratulation that | to the word “almah” which in reality means 
so many influences are at work among us to|“a young woman,” without any reference to 
destroy this enemy. If we do « kindness to | her married or unmarried condition. The clear 
a Samaritan neighbor, we shall hate him no | sense of the verse is, that retribution will visit 
more, and will hardly be likely even to despise | the people in theshape of a foreign enemy be- 
him; while if we extend to him the hand of | fore the young wife of the prophet shall bear a 
fellowship and of sympathy, we shall only be} son. This case, whether corrected in the new 
doing as the Blessed Example of righteous- | version or not, is one of the strongest kind, as 
ness did among his sect-divided countrymen | it is very obvious, and the present reading 
long centuries ago. has been made important from a dogmatic 
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ERRORS IN OUR ENGLISH BIBLE, 


In Prof. Grote’s letter to the New York 
Tribune he mentions several instances in 
which our English Version of the Old Testa- 
ment misleads the reader and supplies false 
support for current theories : 
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point of view. Being very easy to detect, the | be good botanizing by brookside and on the 
error has led to the belief that the original | southern slopes of these moist woods. 
translation has been intentionally tampered! We have passed the Bush and Gunpowder 
with. rivers, which are hardly rivers at all, but 
estuaries of the Chesapeake; have crossed 
the narrower Back river; and now are in sight 
of Baltimore. But we work steadily onward, 
dive into the great tunnel beneath the city, 
pause a little just to take breath, then traverse 
the rural environs of Baltimore, cross the 
broad Patapsco, which is merely an arm of 
the sea, and soon enter the county of Anne 
Arundel, largely dedicated to the culture of 
tobacco, Again the question is asked, “ Wh 
Anne Arundel?” The name, we are told, is 
in honor of Lady Anne Arundel, who was 
the wife of Lord Baltimore. 


Next comes Prince George county, also 
famous for its great yield of tobacco, but how 
poor and mean look the dwellings, and how 
desolate and neglected the lands! 


Doubtless tobacco culture, persistently car- 
ried on for generations, would impoverish 
even the most generous fields, but these look 
as if the soil was always rather meagre. 
Certainly it would seem that this miserable 
product poisons everything which it touches ; 
and some day our fellow-citizens will be wise 
enough to reject the unclean thing, and it 
will curse the earth no more. 

But we near Washington, cross the eastern 
branch of the Potomac on a long trestle 
bridge, enjoying the pleasant views of the 
broad river and its hilly banks, dive into a 
great tunnel, and, emerging, behold the ma- 
jestic, airy dome of the Capitol, with bronze 
goddess pictured azainst the pure blue even- 
ing sky, and glowing in the rich light of the 
declining day. 

Our journey of a day is ended, and this— 
our nation’s centre of authority—this is the 
city which the good Washington planned ; 
and really this bright evening, after a rainy 
day, it is beautiful enough to realize his best 
ideals. 

What fine broad streets, what stately edi- 
fices, what evidences of wealth and taste are 
here assembled! But we may say it all lacks 
venerable, historic associations—it must for a 
long time be troubled with crude newness 
which will provoke criticism. 


To-day it is the maiden of capitals, even as 
old Rome is the “lone mother of dead em- 
pires.” Let us hope that it will, long gene- 
rations hence, be venerable aa a shrine sanc- 
tified by the great deeds of patriots, glorious 
asa great art centre for America, a literary 
metropolis of advantages unsurpassed by any, 
a Mecca for the lovers of liberty of every 
land, R. 

Washington, Fourth month 11th, 1879. 









































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA TO WASHINGTON. 


For a visit to Washington the season is 
propitious, Congress is sitting, and many of 
the social and business engagements of the 
winter are relaxed after the Vernal Equinox. 
Five hours are required to make the journey ; 
and, as we pass along, the eye takes brief 
note of the broad, placid river with its low 


once stood the fortified town of New Gotten- 
burg, the stroughold of the early Swede col- 
ony, founded in the days of Queen Christina, as 
early as 1643; of the town of Chester, with its 
foundries, car factories, cotton and woolen 
mills, and great 20 acre ship yards of John 
Roach, whence mighty steamships have been 
launched; of the city of Wilmington, the 
little metropolis of the little State of Dela- 
ware; of Newark, “The Athens of Dela- 
ware”; of the mystic line of Mason and 
Dixon, invisible to mortal eyes, which once 
separated the lands cursed with human slav- 
ery from those sacred to liberty; and of the 
broad and stately Susquehanna over which 
our train rumbles along, traversing the long 
and noble bridge. Here we would fain pause 
longer, and feast the eye with views of the 
broad waters to the south, on which the fitful 
sunbeams are now painting strange and varied 
colors, and of the vista of the hill-bordered 
river on the other hand, which is bearing 
down in its turbid current the rich soil of 
Pennsylvania to cushion the ocean depths. 
The neat town of Havre de Grace, upon 
the southern bank, stands on a gentle slope of 
land, and must command an attractive water 
and land view at all seasons, and one wonders 
a little how it eame by its fine French name. 
We learn that it was laid out during the Rev- 
olutionary era, and that some Franco-Ameri- 
can officers, as they passed it on their way to 
the southern campaigns, saw or fancied a 
topographical resemblance of the new town 
to the city of Havre, in France, Hence 
came the pretty name which gives a little 
variety to our homely nomenclature of towns. 
And now if we were not good-natured and 
happily appreciative travelers, we might mor- 
alize and make odious comparisons between 
the thrift and advancement of Pennsylvania’s 
fine farming regions and these Maryland 
fields through which we are passing. As it 
is, we say uothing disparaging, merely re- 
marking that vegetation was a little more 
advanced than with us, that the proportion 
of woodland was greater, and that there must 
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CHIEF JOSEPH IN DEFENCE OF HIS PEOPLE.|to war upon the white map. 


Missionary Bishop Hare, of Niobrara, in- 
troduces to the readers of the current num- 
ber of the North American Review a long and 
deep'y interesting paper by Chief Joseph, of 
the Nez Perces, in defence of his people and 
in explanation of his course. The Bishop 
vouches for the authenticity of the paper, 
which he rightly calls “an extraordinary 
narrative,” 

Chief Joseph begins by saying: “ My friends, 
I have been asked to show you my heart. 
am glad to have a chance to doso. I want 
the white people to understand my people. 
Some of you think an Indian is like a wild 
animal. This is a great mistake. I will tell 
you all about our people, and then you can 
judge whether an Indian is a man or not. 
What I have to say will come from my heart, 
and I will speak with a straight tongue. The 
Great Spirit is looking at me, and will hear 
me.” His name is Inmuttooyahlatlat (thun- 
der traveling over the mountains); he is chief 
of the tribe of the Chutepalu or Nez Perces 
Indians, and was born in Eastern Oregon 
thirty eight years ago. His father, baptized 
Joseph by Mr. Spalding, the missionary, was 
chief before him, had never stained his hand 
with the blood of a white man, left a good 
name on earth, and advised his son well for 
his people. The tribe had good laws handed 
down from their ancestors. These laws “told 
us to treat all men as they treated us; that 
we should never be the first to break a bar- 
gain; that it was a disgrace to tell a lie; that 
we should speak only the truth; that it was 
a shame for one man to take from another his 
wife or his property without paying for it. 
We were taught to believe that the Great 
Spirit sees and hears everything, and that He 
never furgets; that hereafter He will give 
every man a spirit home according to his de- 
serts; if he has been a good man he will have 
a good home; if he has been a bad man he 
will have a bad home. This I believe, and 
all my people believe the same.” Everyone 
will confess that to live up to this creed will 
make a good man not merely of the “un- 
tutored savage,” but of the full strained pro- 
duct of high pressed civilization as well. 

The Nez Perces did not know there were 
other peop'e besides the Indians, says Chief 
Joseph, until a hundred years ago, when the 
French fur traders came into their country. 
These voyageurs did not make an altogether 
good impression. “An Indian respects a brave 
man, but he despises a coward. He loves a 
straight tongue, but he hates a forked tongue. 
The French trappers told us some truths and 

some lies.” After the voyageurs came Lewis 
and Clarke, who made friends with the Nez 
Perces, and the latter agreed with them never 


This promise 
the Nez Perces have never broken. Mission- 
ary Spalding came among them later and 
won their affections; then more white peo- 
ple, but, as there was room for all, they were 
suffered to settle in peace. Then came Gov- 
ernor Stevens, who invited the Nez Perces to 
a great council, told them there were many 
whites in the land and more coming, and pro- 
posed to divide the land with them. Old 
Moses refused, saying that “no man owned 


I | avy part of the earth, and a man could not 


sell what he did not own.” Some of the 
chiefs, however, signed and received presents, 
and then, at a subsequent treaty in 1863, bar- 
tered away nearly all their lands. Old Moses 
was firm as a rock, avd would not sign away 
his home. He set stakes marking the limits 
of his reservation, as he understood it, and 
here his people lived in peace until 1870, 
when the whites began to encroach upon 
them. There was another council, in which 
young Joseph took his father’s place, the lat- 
ter being old and feeble. The result was that 
the agent ordered the Nez Perces to remove 
to the Lapwai Reservation, and Joseph re- 
fused peremptorily. Then old Joseph died, 
epjoining his son with his last breath never 
to sell his country. ‘“‘My son, never forget 
my dying-words. This country holds your 
father’s body. Never sell the bones of your 
father and your mother.’ I pressed my 
father’s hand, and told him I would protect 
his grave with my life. My father smiled, 
and passed away to the spirit-land. I buried 
him in that beautiful valley of winding 
waters. I love that and more than all the 
reat of the world. A man who would not 
love his father’s grave is worse than a wild 
animal.” Then troubles thickened upon the 

or Nez Perces. Gold was found near them. 

he whites overran them. - They lost their 
horses. Their lands were claimed, but Joseph 
would never yield them. At last Gen. How- 
ard cane, said he was a great war chief with 
plenty of soldiers, and was determined to 
force Joseph to go to the Lapwai Reservation. 
The upshot of the council in which Gen. How- 
ard behaved brutally, was that the Nez Per- 
ces received a peremptory notice to leave, 
and prepared for war, which they begun in 
spite of my voice, which was still for peace. 
I would have given my own life if I could 
have undone the killing of white men by my 
own people. I blame my young men and I 
blame the white men. He asserts Miles told 
me how he was compelled, by orders from his 
superiors to break faith with me. At Leaven- 
worth, after the surrender we were placed on 
a low river bottom, with no water except 
river water to drink and cook with. We had 
always lived in a healthy country, where the 
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mountains were high and the water was cold 
and clear. Many of my people sickened and 
died, and we buried them in this strange land. 
I cannot tell how much my heart suffered for 
my people at Leavenworth. The Great 
Spirit who rules above seemed to be looking 
some other way, and did not see what was 
being done to my people. 

The narrative abounds with instances of 
close observation, with acute and caustic 
criticism of men and things, and is, in its 
plain, simple way one of the most eloquent 
and one of the most effective arraignments of 
the whole Indian policy of the United States 
that has ever been uttered.—Del. Co. Rep. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lincotn, Loupon Co., Va., Fourth mo. Ist, 1879. 

D. F. WHarton — Dear Friend :— Thy 
letter in relation to Friends’ meeting-house 
in Washington was received yesterday. Rob- 
ert F. Roberts, Alexandria, was appointed to 
receive the subscriptions. I heard from him 
ten days ago, when the amount received or 

romised was $222, since which $40 have 

en added. The largest donation was $100, 
from a Friend in Trenton. One subscription 
of $25 came from Milwaukee, another of 
same amount from Logansport, where there 
are no Friends’ meetings. We are now mak- 
ing an effort here to raise funds, and Friends 
in Waterford have contributed. 

It was estimated that about $1,000 would be 
required to put the property in good order 
and give it a respectable appearance. It 
could probably be rebuilt on a better plan 
for about double that sum. The cost of 
building now is much lower than it was. The 
plan that may be adopted will depend on the 
amount donated. 

In the First month Senator Windom offered 
a resolution, which was adopted, directing the 
commissioner of the District of Columbia to 
inform the Senate what churches, culleges, 
school-houses, etc., had been subjected to 
assessment and the payment of taxes since 
June 17th, 1870. Twoof our members made 
inquiry of the commissioner, but he had not 
then reported. One of our members had in- 
terviews with members of other societies in 
Washington similarly situated as to taxes on 
their church buildings, and they informed 
him that they proposed to let the matter rest 
under the belief that the tax would not be 
enforced nor collected. The tax on Friends’ 
meeting-house in Washington for the year 
1875 was $571.20, the only year it was sub- 
jected to taxation. In 1870, Congress passed 
a law exempting all church property from 
taxation, and I think the tax will be re- 
mitted, but Friends do not think it best to 


bring the matter before Congress during the 
extra session, 

If the meeting-house should be rebuilt it 
might be put on one-half the lot, and the 
other half would bring a good price, but 
Friends would be reluctant to sell it, 

Thy cordial friend, S. M. JANNEY. 




























Cameron Mitts, Fourth mo. 3d, 1879. 

Dexsorad F. WHarton—Dear Friend :— 
A letter received last evening from our mu- 
tual Friend Samuel M. Janney, mentions the 
receipt of a letter from thee in relation to 
Friends’ meeting house in Washington, and 
that a question asked of some of our members 
whether it were better to thoroughly repair 
the old house or build another in the same 
beautiful lot, had not heen responded to. I 
think I may safely say that all agreed in the 
opinion that the old house could not be made 
comfortable, decent or attractive by repairing 
it in its present condition, and that to rebuild 
was a necessity. 

It was also thought very desirable to have 
the whole lot for a new building, provided 
sufficient funds could be raised to build a 
neat and commodious meeting house thereon, 
but in case of failure to raise the requisite 
amount, then to sell one-half of the lot and 
build on the other half, 

I received a letter from our friend —— a 
few days ago asking some questions as to the 
taxes levied on the property. We think the 
taxes will be remitted. A bill is before Con- 
gress for that purpose that we think will be 
enacted. 

The amount received or subscribed so far 
is $357. I hope soon to have a plan for a 
building such as is thought to be needed, 
made out, with an estimate of the probable 
cost, as I think then subscribers would know 
better what was needed. Some, however, 
say that a plan must depend very much on 
the amount subscribed. 

Very truly thy friend, 
RosBert F. RoBERTs. 


“Sane. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTER®. 


When we consider, my dear friend, the un- 
certain tenure by which all earthly enjoy- 
ments and treasures are held, the acknowl- 
edgement surely must be that it is well for 
us to have an anchorage that will keep the 
mind stayed, let come what may. 

With some, this earthly scene is greatly 
checkered, diversified with what our finite 
judgment would call good and il. With 
others, the tide of prosperity appears to be 
unchecked, so far as outward observation can 
decide; but as every heart knoweth its own 
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bitterness, joy and sorrow may be more even- 
ly mingled in the cup of life than we suppose. 

this as it may, let our allotment be joyful 
or sad, there is equal need for us to know 
that anchorage against which the waves of 
adversity or prosperity will alike beat in vain. 

As these words are written the question 
comes, What is this anchorage? and the re- 
sponse is, it is a heartfelt conviction of the 
truth of the assurance that all things will 
work together for good to those who love the 
Lord.’ 

This covers a wide ground. I have never 
been able to recognize the Divine ordering in 
all the various causes of our diequiet and sor- 
row, for they surely very often proceed from 
man’s ungoverned passions and appetites, 
and, social beings as we are, none of us need 
expect to be wholly beyond the influence of 
the wrong-doing of others, the suffering for 
which must fall on some one, and sometimes 
it surely comes upon the non-participants in 
the wrong; and here it is especially that the 
text above quoted brings comfort, for if our 
spirits are so far under Heavenly control as 
to bear patiently our varied trials, a good to 
us will surely result from our so doing. 

Canst thou, my dear friend, receive this 
view? To me it is truth. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 19, 1879. 


Frienps Meeting House at WasHING- 
TON.—We call attention to the effort now 
being made to rebuild the meeting house at 
Washington, which is at present in a dilapi- 
dated condition. 

It is very desirable to have a neat and 
comfortable house of worship at the capital 
of our nation. Friends are not numerous in 
that locality, but there are many temporary 
residents and transient visitors who are mem- 
bers or professors of our faith, and who feel 
the want of the better accommodation that 
would be afforded by a new meeting house, 

Friends who have not yet contributed to 
this enterprise, and are willing to help, are 
urged to do so at once, as the present is a 
favorable time to commence building opera- 
tions. 


An Important Concern.—The Educa- 
tion Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, in the prosecution of the work for which 
it was appointed, has adopted two -carefully 


prepared essays for the consideration of 
Friends in the hope that they may be the 
means of arousing parents to a more dili- 
gent effort for the preservation of the youth 
of our Society in the principles and testimonies 
held by us, 

These essays discuss the “ Responsibilities 
of Parents” and the advaatages of ‘“ Friends’ 
Schools ;” they will be found on the first pages 
of this issue of our paper. 


We commend both to the attentive perusal 
of all into whose hands they may come, 
believing there is great need for a better 
understanding of our duty in these particu- 
lars. 

There can be no subject brought to the at- 
tention of parents so important as their re- 
sponsibility to the Church and to Society at 
large for the right training of their offspring. 
The truth of the wise maxim of Solomon, 
“Train up a child in the way he should go 
and when he is old he will not depart from 
it” is abundantly proven by experience. 


It is well said in the essay on “The Re- 
sponsibility of Parents,” ‘‘that culture must 
go hand in hand with discipline,” for no 
culture of the intellect, however broad and 
full, can develop any measure of perfectness 
in character without good, wholesome paren- 
tal discipline. If parents could only see the 
matter in its clearness, and steadily, firmly, 
but with great kindness and love, begin in 
the earliest years of infancy with the first 
manifestations of self-will—to curb and re- 
strain—to make the child feel there are lim- 
itations to its desires and checks to its im- 
pulses, that what is right and proper for it to 
do or to have can best be determined by those 
who have to care for and protect it. If this 
were the earnest purpose and effort of the 
parents, how would the reward fill their homes 
with the sunshine of domestic peace and de- 
scend in blessing upon the hoary head of 
age! 

In the records of our penal institutions the 
grave charge is made that parents do uot take 
cognizance of petty acts of wrong doing, or 
of the first impulses to faisify in word of 
their children, hence while under the shelter 
of home and in direct contact with parental 
influence are sown the seeds of falsehood 
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and unfaithfulness that may eventuate in a 
harvest of sorrow and possible crime. 
When there is aroused a fuller conscious- 
ness of the duties and responsibilities of the 
parental relation and the necessity of throw- 
ing every possible guard around our children 
during the impressible years of their young 
life, the school houses built by our predeces- 
sors will be redeemed from the dust and ruin 
into which they have been ignominiously suf- 
fered to fall, and schools such as the com- 
mittee is laboring to encourage will gather in 
the straying lambs of our fold under the 
same benign iufluences that eurrounded those 
who went before them. New schools will 
spring up in our midst, and the highest and 
best culture—the culture that develops the 
eharacter as well as the intellect and the imagi- 
nation—will prepare our children, who are 
the hope of the future, to be able and efficient 
guardians of the underlying principles and 
precious testimonies of our Religious Society. 


o> —_______ 


A Sap Srory.—We are forced to the con- 
viction that deep and continued wrongs bave 
been the moving cause for the astonishing 
flight of the colored population from the 
Southwest, and for their resolute determina- 
tion to endure every hardship of a pioneer 
life, and of an uncongenial climate in the 
north of Kansas, rather than longer endure 
the sufferings due to man’s inhumanity in 
their old homes in Louisiana and Mississippi. 

Our readers will find in another column the 
most important parts of a memorial to Con- 
gress from some of the leading citizens of St. 
Louis, without distinction of party, asking 
that the state of affairs in the States of 
Louisiana and Mississippi may be investigated 
by national authority. 

We may reasonably hope that many of 
these blindly helpless refugees may find em- 
ployment and shelter among the farmers of 
the Far West, and that some good may come of 
the present confusion and sorrow. 








“Our Nation’s Pert.” —This is the title 
of a neat little book received from the Pro- 
hibition Committee of Chester county, Pa. It 
is from the pen of Prof. John Moffat, and sets 
forth clearly and forcibly the danger to our 


country and its institutions arising from the 
use of intoxicating drinks, and warmly advo- 
cates the legal suppression of the liquor traffic. 

In this connection we may see the wisdom 
of the proverb of the days of old: “When 
the righteous are in authority the people re- 
joice, but when the wieked beareth rule the 
people mourn.” The virtuous and temperate, 
if they bear rule indeed, will be eager to re- 
move all stumbling blocks from the way of 
the weak, and the little book before us is an 
effort to so influence public sentiment as to 
lead to the elevation of such to power and 
place. 

“Our mission,” says the author, “is to 
arouse our fellow citizens to a sense of the 
duties of the living present, and impress them 
with the responsibilities of the pregnant 
future.” 

We find in the volume the wonderfully 
elcquent sermon by Frederic W. Farrar, en- 
titled “Between the Living and the Dead,” 
delivered in Westminster Abbey, London. 
This is one of the most touching and effective 
temperance documents we have ever seen. 
The book is published by G. Howard Leeds, 
Downingtown, Pa. 

Since last report, I have received contri- 
butions towards the Washington Meeting 
House Fund of T. T. W., Oceanport, N. J., 
$10; estate of James Bb. Wright, per T. 
T. W., $10; E. H. B., Bayside, L. I., $14.50. 

A contribution for the relief of Friends in 
Nebraska who have suffered by fire and wind, 
of H. T. W., Long Island, $50. 

Joun CoMLy. 








MARRIED. 


STOKES—WALTON.—On Fourth-day afternoon, 
Fourth month 9th, 1879, with the approbation of 
Horsham Monthly Meeting, at the residence of 
Daniel and Sidney Wood, Charles Stokes, of New- 
town, Bucks county, Pa., son of the late Joseph and 
Rachel Stokes of Burlington county, N. J., a mem- 
ber of Makefield Monthly Meeting, and Ann Eliza, 
daughter of Joseph and Martha D. Walton, late of 
Horsham, Pa. 


_  —  y 


DIED. 


BALLINGER.—On Fourth month 2d, 1879, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Benjamin Owen, at 
Mickleton, N. J., Jane Ballinger, widow of Isaac 
Ballinger, Sr., of Eldridge’s Hill, Salem county, 
N. J., in the 95th year of her age. 








* 
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BALLINGER.—On the 2d of Fourth month, 1879, 
near Moorestown, N. J., of scarlet fever, Sarah R., 
daughter of Levi and Sarah M. Ballinger, in the 5th 
year of her age. 


HENSZEY.—On Fourth mo. 12th, 1879, in West 
Philadelphia, Margaret P., daughter of Dr. Samuel 
B. and Theodosia Henszey, in her 17th year; & 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phil- 
adelphia. 


HESTON.—On the 12th inst., at the residence of 
her son-in-law, W. A. Rorer, at Hillsdale Station, 
Elizabeth S., widow of Charles T. Heston. 


HILLYARD.—On the 13th inst., in New York 
city, Elizabeth R., wife of George D. Hillyard, and 
daughter of the late Daniel Wills. 


JOHNSON.—On Seventh month 20th, 1878, at 
his residence, New Garden, Pa., William Johnson, 
in the 79th year of his age; a member of London 
Grove Meeting. 


NEALL.—On First-day morning, 13th inst, Eliza 
J. Neall, widow of Joseph R. Neall, formerly of Tal- 
bot county, Md., in her 83d year; a beloved mem- 
ber of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

This Friend was one whose life was in harmony 
with Christian principles—not contentious, but 
loving, meek and humble, and her end was peace. 

The establishment of Friends’ Boarding House 
grew out of a concern expressed by her, the result 
of personal experience, and it was her earnest wish 
that this want might be supplied, so that the aged 
should be enabled to secure home-like accommoda- 
tions suited to their limited means. As an evidence 
of ber interest, she donated for its use funds in- 
tended by a relative for her own personal comfort. 


NEEDLES.—On the morning of Fourth month 7th, 
1879, of paralysis, at the residence of her sister, 
Sarah B. Neale, Kent county, Md., Mary B. Needles, 
widow of the late John Needles, in the 80th year of 
her age ; an approved Minister of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting. 

POTTS.—On Fourth month 12th, 1879, at the 
residence of bis brother, at Chestnut Hill, Philadel- 
phia, Jesse Potts, in his 65th year. 

ROBERTS.—On Fourth month 8th, 1879, Joseph 
W. Roberts, of East Marlborough, Chester county, 
Pa., in the 71st year of his age; a member and for 
several years Clerk of London Grove Monthly 
Meeting. 

TAYLOR.—On Seventh-day, 12th inst., at Tren- 
ton, N. J., Ann H , widow of Jacob M. Taylor, aged 
75 years. 

TOWNSEND.—On Fifth-day, Fourth month 10th, 
1879, Richard Hallett Townsend, in his 75th year ; 
a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, of which 
he was for twenty years Clerk, and for fifteen years 
Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting. 

WILDMAN.—On the 13th inst, in Middletown 
township, Bucks county, Edward Wildman, in his 
63d year; a member of Middletown Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pa. 





FLIGHT FROM OPPRESSION, 


C. H. Tandy, of St. Louis, has arrived in 
Washington, and is the bearer of a memorial 
to the Congress of the United States, asking 
investigation in regard to the causes of the 
exodus of the colored people from some local- 
ities of the Southwest. The Bulletin of this 


city makes the following extracts from the 
aper : 

te The undersigned, your memorialists, re- 
spectfully represent that within the last two 
weeks there have come by steamboats up the 
Mississippi river, chiefly from the States of 
Louisiana and Mississippi, and landed at St. 
Louis, Mo., a great number of colored citi- 
zens of the United States, not less than 2,000, 
and composed of men and women, old and 
young, and with them many of their children. 
This multitude are eager to proceed to Kansas 
and, without exception, as far as we have 
learned, refuse all overtures or inducements 
to return South, even if their passage back is 
paid for them. The condition of the great 
majority is that of absolute poverty. They 
are clothed in thin and ragged garments for 
the most part, and while here have been sup- 
ported to some extent by public, but mostly 
by private charity. The older ones are the 
former slaves of the South, all now entitled 
to life and liberty. The weather, from the 
first advent of these people in this northern 
city, has been unusually cold, attended with 
ice and snow, so that their sufferings have 
been greatly increased, and if there was in 
their hearts a single kind remembrance of 
their southern sunny homes they would give 
it expression now. 

“ We have taken occasion to examine into 
the causes they themselves assign for their 
extraordinary and unexpected transit, and 
beg leave to submit herewith the written 
statements of a number of individuals of the 
refugees, which were taken without apy effort 
to have ene thing said more than another, 
and to express the sense of the witness in his 
own language as nearly as possible. The stor 
is about the same in each instance—great pri- 
vation and want from excessive rent exacted 
for land, connected with murder of colored 
neighbors and threats of personal violence to 
themselves. The tone of each statement is 
that of suffering and terror. Election days 
and Christmas by the concurrent testimony 
seem to have been appropriated to killing the 
‘smart’ men, while robbery and personal vio- 
lence, in one form and another, seem to have 
run the year round.” 

Here tollow abstracts of a number of affida- 
vits, giving the circumstances of murders 
committed in Louisiana and Mississippi, some 
of which have heretofore been reported in 
the North, but many of which have never 
before been made public. The memorial 
continues : 

* We submit that a great migration of ne- 
groes from the South is in itself a fact that 
overbears all contradiction, and proves con- 
clusively that great causes must exist in the 
South to account for it. Here they are in 
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multitudes; not men alone, but women and 
children, old, middle-aged and young, with 
common consent leaving their old homes in a 
natural climate and facing storms and un- 
known dangers to get to Northern Kansas. 
Why? Among them all there is little said of 
hope in the future. It is all of fear in the 
past. They are not drawn by the attractions 
of Kansas. They are driven by the terrors 
of Mississippi and Louisiana. Whatever 
becomes of them, they are unanimous in their 
unalterable determination not to retura. 
There are others coming. Those who have 
come and gone on to Kansas must suffer even 
unto death we fear—at all events, more than 
any body of people entitled to liberty and 
law, the possession of property, the right to 
vote and the pursuit of happiness, should be 
compelled to suffer under a free government 
from terror, inspired by robbery, threats, as- 
saults and murder.” 

The memorial closes as follows: 

“We protest against the direful necessities 
impelling the exodus and against the viola- 
tion of common right, natural and conatitu- 
tional, proven to be of most frequent occur- 
rence in places named; and we ask such ac- 
tion at the hands of our Representatives and 
our Government as shall investigate to the 
full extent the causes leading to this unna- 
tural state of affairs, and protect the people 
from its continuance, and not only protect 
liberty and life, but enforce law and order.” 

This memorial is signed by ex Congressmen 
L. 8. Metcalfe, Nathan Cole and Finkelburg, 
ex-Senator John B. Henderson, Surveyor of 
Customs Gustavus St. Gem, United States 
District Attorney Bliss, ex-Governor Thomas 
C. Fletcher, ex-District Attorneys John W. 
Noble, Chester H. Crum and Wm. Patrick, 
Judge Dillon, United States Circuit Court ; 
Mayor Overstolz, J. Milton Turner, ex-Min- 
ister to Liberia; the Rev. Simon P. Ander- 
son, James W. Grant and many others, in- 
cluding the most prominent citizens of St. 
Louis, without regard to party. 


a eet 
From Scribner’s Monthly. 
THE CLIFF DWELLERS. 


Our ancestors named this the New World. 
They grouped their cabins upon its shores, 


. believing themselves to be the first who had 


planted colonies within its primeval forests. 
After several hundred years’ possession, we 
discover that successive and unnumbered 
civilizations had, possibly, flourished and de- 
cayed upon this continent before Columbus 
crossed the sea. Archzologists have exam- 
ined fortifications in the prairies, have un- 
earthed cities in the valleys, found sacrificial 
altars on the bluffs, aud burial mounds by 
the water-courses, showing that the so-called 


New World is the mausoleum of a prehistoric 
race—the cemetery of lost tribes, whose 
crumbling habitations are their only head- 
stones. 

Of late, blown over the plains, come 
stories of strange newly discovered cities of 
the far Southwest ; picturesque piles of ma- 
sonry, of an age unknown to tradition. 
These ruins mark an era among antiquarians. 
The mysterious mound-builders fade into 
comparative insignificance before the grander 
and more ancient cliff-dwellers, whose castles 
lift their towers amid the sands of Arizona 
and crown the terraced slopes of the Rio 
Mancos and the Hovenweep [pronounced 
Hév’-enweep]. 

A ruin, accidentally discovered by A. D. 
Wilson of the Hayden Survey several years 
ago, while he was pursuing his labors as 
chief of the topographical corps in Southern 
Colorado, is described to me by Mr. Wilson 
as a stone building about the size of the 
Patent Office. It stood upon the bank of 
the Animas, in the San Juan country, and 
contained perhaps five hundred rooms, The 
roof and portions of the walls had fallen, but 
the part standing indicated a height of four 
stories. A number of the rooms were fairly 
preserved, had small loop-hole windows, but 
no outer doors. The building had doubtless 
been entered originally by means of lad- 
ders resting on niches, and drawn in after 
the accupants. The floors were of cedar, 
each log as large around as a man’s head, 
the spaces filled neatly by smaller poles and 
twigs, covered by a carpet of cedar bark. 
The ends of the timber were bruised and 
frayed, as if severed by a dull instrument; 
in the vicinity were stone hatchets, and saws 
made of sand-stone slivers about two feet 
long, worn to a smooth edge. A few hun- 
dred yards from the mammoth building was 
a second large house in ruins, and between 
the two strongholds rows of small dwellings, 
built of cobble-stones laid in adobe, and ar- 
ranged along streets, after the style of the 
village of today. The smaller houses were 
in @ more advanced state of ruin, on account 
of the round stones being more readily dis- 
integrated by the elements than the heavy 
masonry. ‘The streets and houses of this 
deserted town are overgrown by juniper and 
pition—the latter a dwarf wide-spreading 
pine which bears beneath the scales of its 
cones delicious and nutritious nuts. From 
the eize of the dead, as well as the living, 
trees, and from their position on the heaps of 
crumbling stone, Mr. Wilson concludes that 
a great period of time has elapsed since the 
buildings fell. How many hundred years 
they stood after desertion before yielding to 
the inroads of time cannot be certainly known. 
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The presence of sound wood in the houses 
does not set aside their antiquity. In the 
dry, pure air of Southern Colorado, wood 
fairly protected will last for centuries. In 
Asia cedar wood has been kept a thousand 
years, and in Egypt cedar is known to have 
been in perfect preservation two thousand 
years after it left the forest. The cedars 
throughout the territories of the Southwest 
do not rot, even in the groves. They die and 
stand erect, solid and sapless. The winds 
and whirling sands carve the dead trees into 
forms of fantastic beauty, drill holes through 
the trunks, and play at hide-and go-seek in 
the perforated limbs until, after ages of re- 
sistance, they literally blow away in atoms of 
fine, clean dust. 

On the Rio San Juan, about twenty-five 
miles distant from the city of the Animas, 
Mr. Wilson discovered the following evening 
a similar pile, looming solemnly in the twi- 
light near their camping place. The scene 
a3 described was weird in the extreme. As 
the moon arose, the shadows of the phantom 
buildings were thrown darkly across the 
silvery plain. The blaze of camp fires, the 
tiny tents, the negro cook, the men ir buck- 
skin hunting garb, and the picketed mules, 
made a strange picture of the summer’s night, 
with background of moonlit desert and 
crumbling ruins, on whose ramparts towered 
dead, gaunt cedars, lifting their bleached 
skeletons like sheeted ghosts within the silent 
watchtowers of the murky past. 

In the summer of 1874, a division of the 
Hayden Survey specially detailed for the 
work, under the direction of W. H. Jackson, 
started to find, and investigate thororoughly, 
the ancient cities of the Southwest. They 
have brought back the first authentic and 
official information ever received upon the 
subject. They report the ruins found by Mr. 
Wilson to be on the northern edge of an 
immense settlement, which once extended its 
dense population far down into New Mexico. 
The area covered is several thousand square 
miles, and embraces the adjoining corners of 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico, 
the most southerly ruins showing much the 
finer specimens of architecture. The region 
is remote from civilization, and the nearest 
railroad point between two and three hun- 
dred miles distant. From Fort Garland, the 
way leads across a trackless desert, dotted by 
sage-bush and stunted grease-wood, and en- 
livened by rattlesnakes, horned toads and 
tarantulas. In patches, the aikali rests on the 

sand in fleecy flakes, like new fallen snow, 
and over all the sun beats down in tropical 
fury. The streams formed on the western 
slope of the Rocky Mountains have cut long 
cafoned valleys through nearly horizontal 


beds in the southern part of the desert,.and 
have gashed the underlying rock to a depth 
sometimes of many thousand feet. The river 
beds are for the most part dry, except when 
in spring the snows come from the mountains 
in a brief, cool flood, which, disappearing, 
leaves only pasty, brackish dregs in the pock- 
ets of the rocks. Very rarely there are found 
living springs trickling down the caiton side, 
marked by the mosses and leaflets that even 
in deserts find out and dwell beside the tiniest 
rill, 

Bounded by the Rio Mancos, the La Plata 
and the Rio San Juan, is a triangle embrac- 
ing an area of six hundred square miles 
which does not contain fa drop of water. 
Around the edges of this triangle is a wide- 
spread net-work of ravines crusted with ruins. 
The San Juan and the La Plata have quite 
a width of bottom-land between their sides, 
but the Rio Mancos runs like a brooklet 
along its narrow path, shut in by sheer walls 
thousands of feet in height. On the terraces 
of the more open cajions are multitudes of 
picturesque ruins; in the bottom-lands, the 
remains of towns; in the wilder caiions, 
houses perched upon the face of the dizzy 
chasm. In an encampment, one thousand 
feet above the valley of the Rio Mancos, are 
single houses, groups of two and three, and 
villages, according to the width of the shelf 
they occupy. They are so high that the 
naked leye can distinguish them merely as 
specks. There is no possible access to them 
from above on account of the rocks that pro- 
ject overhead; no present way of reaching 
them from below, although doubling paths 
and foot-holes in the rocks show where the 
way has been of old trodden by human feet. 

The cliffs are in some parts limestone, but 
more frequently sandstone, with alternating 
strata of shales or clay. The softer layers 
weather out, leaving caves, whose solid stone 
ledges serve as floors and roofs of the cliff- 
dwellings. A few houses are two stories, one 
showed four stories, but generally they are not 
higher than a man’s head ; division walls are 
built, beginning at the back of the opening 
and working outward to the front of the cave, 
which is so neatly walled by masonry of the 
prevailing stone that the artificial work is 
scarcely noticeable by a casual observer. 
Upon the summits of the loftier battlements 
are placed at irregular intervals round stone 
towers, supposed to have been signal-towers. 

In the McElmo cajion stands a ruin known 
as “ Battle Rock.” A huge bowlder has fal- 
len and rests on the wall of a straight fortifi- 
cation, and both bowlder and wall are ex- 
quisitely wreathed about by wild vines. On 
the terrace beneath Battle Rock stands the 
remains of a round building plainly showing 
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the ends of beams where the floor of the 
second story has been; on a bench, yet low- 
er, ruined towers lean heavily against the 
sandstone bank, while on the very top of the 
embattled cliff are other walls surrounded by 


fringes of juniper, and from the pinnacle of 


the loftiest of the group a slender stem sup- 
ports a tuft of pine outlined like a black flag 
against the sky. The country around this 
spot is strewn with flint arrow-heads lodged 
in the crevices and buried in the ground. All 
the arrows lie with their points toward the 
ruins. In none of the settlements have there 
been signs discovered of partially completed 
points, or anything to indicate that the cliff- 
dwellers were a warlike people, or that 
they f. ught with bows. The arrows are sup 
posed to have been left by an invading horde 
who swept, in some remote time, over the 
whole country and waged fierce warfare upon 
the rich cities of the south-land. 

The Battle Rock of the McElmo is not 
more beautiful than its neighboring “ Hoven- 
weep Caatle,” or literally, “The Castle of the 
Deserted Valley.” On the surrounding head- 
lands of the Hovenweep, as well as on the 
distant plateaus of the Dolores and other 
streams, are sombre ‘‘cities of the dead” 
lifting their monumental tablets from the 
bare desert sands. According to our author- 
ities, no bones have been found in these cem- 
eteries, no signs of graves, but charred wood 
and ash-heaps are mingled with the sand. In 
all probability this ancient people were fire- 
worshippers who cremated their dead aud 
fancied that the souls of their race fle! as the 
sparks upward and found their heaven in 
the bosom of the blazing sun. The stones 
are mere memorials showing the spot where 
the dead were burned. The fact that the 
sun was their deity is substantiated by the 
estufas in their dwellings and in their cities. 
The buildings where their sacred rites were 
performed are of circular shape, depressed 
in the centre of the floor, show marks of 
aliar fires, are often triple-walled, with parti- 
tions extending from the center through the 
walls, like sun’s rays, dividing the space into 
small apartments where their treasures were 
stored. The present Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico and Arizona are believed to be the 
remnant of the descendants of the conquered 
cliff men. ‘The mud houses of the Pueblos 
are modeled rudely after the stone dwellings 
of the bottom-lands, and some signs of retro- 

rade civilization link them to a better time. 
he seven Moqui cities of Arizona have estu- 
fas and the tribes are fire worshippers. The 


Moqui towns are now in precisely the state of 


preservation that they were described by the 
invading Spaniards to be, nearly four hun- 
dred years ago. Assuming the 





oquis to be 


lineal descendants of the cliff-dwellers, how 
vast a time the old cajion castles must have 
been deserted when even the Moquis have no 
knowledge of the grand homes of their an- 
cestors! Regarding the age of the Pueblos, 
they were said by Coronado, at the time of 
the conquest, to look very old. Casteiiado 
records that the inhabitants told him that the 
Pueblos were older than the memory of seven 
generations. 

The ruins now made known to the pub- 
lic, at the time of the Spanish invasion, were 
spoken of as fabulous, and in 1681, in the 
journal of Don Antonio de Otermin, mention 
is made of vague rumors to the effect that 
eighty leagues distant there were Casas Gran- 
das, which had long before served as fortresses. 
Albert Gallatin said: ‘‘ There are said to be 
in these parts ruins of ancient buildings 
known as Casas Grandas, ascribed to the 


Azteques.” 
(To be concluded.) 





REMARKABLE GROWTH OF A TREE ON A 
COURT-HOUSE SPIRE. 


In the summer of 1870 a citizen of Greens- 
burgh, Ind., was examining the tower of the 
city hall with a glass, when he observed 
springing from the third crevice about the 
water-sheet on the east side of the tower, one 
hundred and ten feet from the ground, a little 
twig. But little was thought of it, and it 
was scarcely discernible with the naked eye. 
The next spring some interest was exhibited 
to know if the miniature tree, in its strange 
and exposed position, had survived the wintry 
blasts. It had survived, and when sun and 
spring showers came on, put out its leaves 
plentifully and grew luxuriantly all the sea- 
son. By this time it was easily seen with the 
eye, but as it could not be approached in any 
ordinary manner nearer than from the roofs 
of the buildings on the opposite side of the 
street, its species could not be ascertained, 
The third spring it put forth again, with 
renewed life, vigor and size. Instead of 
dwindling and drooping from the effects of 
the winter’s cold or the summer’s heat or 
drought, the atmosphere of justice from below 
seemed to cause it to flourish extraordinarily. 
This season it was decided to be a silver 
maple, sprung, no doubt, from a seed carried 
by a bird or whirlwind, and lodged in that 
exalted place. 

By this time the tree had become famous. 
Accounts of it had appeared in the papers, 
but the story was not generally believed. 
Nevertheless, the tree lived and grew. It was 
there and no mistake. And so it has con- 
tinued until thisday. It is now more than 
twelve feet high, and is thought to be three 
inches in diameter. The top is quite bushy, 
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and in the summer season the leaves are nu-| the community engaged in manufactures and 
merous and luxuriant. It can be seen for | trade, and usually have considerable stores to 
many miles around. Passengers on the trains, | spare for export beside. How small the share 


who have heard of the wonderful tree, ask 
frequently concerning it, and trains have even 
been stopped by accommodating conductors 
until the skeptical could be convinced. The 
rapid growth of the tree is forcing the stones 
apart. This can easily be seen with a glass. 
Ere bong the ambitious maple will have to be 
brought lower, or damage to the building will 
follow. The sheriff has already had several 
applications from expert climbers to take it 
down, but the sesale will not permit their 
tree to be removed yet.— Greensburgh (Ind.) 
Letter to the Chicago Times. 





FARMING IN FRANCE. 


Since the transfer of Alsace and Lorraine to 
Germany, the population of France has been 
estimated at 36,000,000. This is probably 
more nearly accurate than such estimates 
usually are, as, in the first place, the French 
collect and preserve statistics far more exact 
and exhaustive than any other people, and, 
in the second place, the population is more 
nearly stationary than that of any other im- 
portant territory. France has been for the 

ast five years the most prosperous of civil- 
ized nations, and her prosperity has not been 
in the brilliant fortunes of the showy few, but 
in the comfortable competence attained by 
the many. Weareapt to think of the French 
as excelling in fine manufacture, especially in 
productions requiring artistic skill, and to these 
superior industries we often attribute their 
exceptional good fortune through the hard 
times prevailing all over the world. But the 
truth appears to be that agriculture is, after 
all, the basis of their accruing wealth, as it 
has been of permanent and abiding welfare 
in al) lands and in all times. 

Of the 36,000,000 of population, as above 
noted, 21,000,000, or about three-fifths, are 
agriculturists. The total arable area is esti- 
mated at 114,000,000 acres. This would give 
an average of five and three sevenths acres to 
each individual, or, say twenty-seven acres to 
each family of five members. A farm of 
twenty-seven acres in this country would be 
considered rather “small potatoes.” In the 
= growing regions of the West, the cotton 

elds of the South, and among the cattle 
ranches of the Southwest, twenty-seven acres 
would be accounted a garden patch, and not 
a very Jarge garden at that. But in France 
these small farms not only support the culti- 
vators’ families, but enable them to improve 
their condition year by year. The rural pop- 
ulation raise crops enough for themselves, 
provide a surplus for the other two-fifths of 


contributed by each farm must be is illustra- 
ted by the fact that any shortcoming of a 
crop is more likely to wipe out the surplus 
entirely, as, for instance, the bad wheat har- 
vest this year makes all the difference between 
the export of 20,000,000 bushels and the im- 
port of nearly as large an amount. But this 
is only an accident. Usually the surplus can 
be counted on with a great degree of certainty, 
and the French farmer is in the long run 
sure of fair returns for his labor. It is plain 
to see that the system of agriculture pursued 
on these miniature plantations must be very 
different from that in vogue on our broad 
prairies and wide-spreading valleys, and, in 
view of the substantial results obtained, it 
may be worth our while to learn what the 
distinctive features of this system are that 
gives success to the farmers of France.— 
Phila. Inquirer. 


— ——- ~~ 
FORWARD. 


Shall this life of mine be wasted? * 
Shall this vineyard lie untilled? 

Shall true joy pass by untasted, 
And the soul remain unfilled? 


Shall the God-given hours be scattered, 
Like the leaves upon the plain? 

Shall the blossoms die unwatered, 
By the drops of heavenly rain? 


Shall I see each fair sun waking, 
And not feel it wake for me? 

Each glad morning brightly breaking, 
And not feel it breaks for me? 


Shall I see the roses blowing, 
And not wish to bloom as they; 
Holy fragrance round me throwing, 
Luring others on the way? 


Shall I hear the free bird singing 
In the summer’s stainless sky, 

Far aloft in glad flight winging, 
And not seek to soar as high? 


Shall this heart still spend its treasures 
On the things that fade and die? 
Shall it court the hollow pleasure 
Of bewildering vanity? 


Shall these lips of mine be idle? 
Shall I open them in vain? 

Shall I not with God’s own bridle 
Their frivolity restrain? 


Shall these eyes of mine still wander, 
Or, no longer turned afar, 

Fix a firmer gaze and fonder 
On the bright and morning star? 


Shall these feet of mine delaying, 
Still in ways of sin be found, 

Braving snares, and madly straying 
On the world’s bewitching ground? 


No, I was not born to trifle 
Life away in dreams of sin; 
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No, I must not, dare not stifle 
Longings such as these within! 


Swiftly moving upward, onward, 
Let my soul in faith be borne; 
Calmly gazing skyward, sunward, 

Let my eyes unshrinking turn! 


Where the cross, God’s love revealing, 
Sets the fettered spirit free, 

Where it sheds its wondrous healing, 
There, my soul, thy rest shall be! 


Then, no longer idly dreaming, 
Shall I fling my years away, 

But each precious hour redeeming, 
Wait for the eternity.— Bonar. 


—————-~er 


SONNET. 


Oh! that Thou wouldst but cheer my drooping soul, 
And lift the veil from off my weary eyes, 
And show Thy way: for still I love, yea prize 
To follow Thee, and live ’neath Thy control. 
Touch Thou my lips afresh with living coal 
From off Thine altar: and transmute my sighs 
To praises sweet, which, unto Thee may rise 
As purest incense upwards to its goal. 
And yet, if it should be Thy holy will, 
A mourner still to leave me in Thy sight, 
As groping till the day break through the night— 
Lord, give me grace and patience to be still 
And murmur not; add faith that Thou wilt fill 
My soul, in Thy due time, with pure delight. 
Cc. E 





Tae closest walk with God is the sweetest 
heaven that can be enjoyed on earth. 





PENN SEWING 8CHOOL. 
Report of Penn Sewing School for 1878-79. 

The Tenth Session of Penn Sewing School 
opened Eleventh mo. 2d, with 79 scholars— 
55 white, 24 colored—the number increased 
until 230 names were enrolled. With the 
exception of Twelfth mo. 28th, which was 
Christmas week, the sessions have been held 
and generally well attended. Conduct of the 
children has been very good, and we have 
been fully repaid for our labors in their im- 
provement; not only in sewing, but in habits 
of cleanliness and industry. 

Our school has been large, and we feel the 
need of more teachers, as we have been un- 
able to take all who have applied, and the 
classes have necessarily been larger than is 
best for the interest of the children. 6599 
garments have been distributed, 61 pairs of 
shoes to the most needy. On the Seventh day 
before Christmas, and en the closing day of 
school, we had a little feast for the children, 
which gave them a great deal of pleasure; 
the expenses in both instances were defrayed 
by special contribution. Through the kind- 
ness of a friend we have distributed every 
month a eopy of The Scattered Seeds to each 
child, which has been fully appreciated. We 


sincerely thank our friends for their generous 
support through the past season, and we trust 
if we are permitted to continue our labors 
another winter we may be able to bring re- 
newed energy and earnestness into our work, 
and that all may receive a blessing in the 
feeling we have done what we could for these 
little ones whose lives are less favored than 
our own. 

President, Elma Hoopes; Secretary, Edith 
B. Needles; Treasurer, Annie Caley ; Super- 
intendent, Sallie M. Ogden. 





FRIENDS’ INSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION, 


From the Annual Report of the Sewing 
School of the Friends’ Instruction Associa- 
tion we make extracts, which will give to our 
friends and subscribers an idea of the work 
accomplished during the past winter, and to 
those unacquainted with the object of the 
Association sgme information in the hope of 
increasing the interest and adding to our list 
of subscribers and working members. 

Women are taught to make garments cor- 
rectly and sew them neatly, none being per- 
mitted to go out without the careful inspection 
of the Directress of work. During the past 
season the names of 144 women were on the 
roll, with an average attendance of 76. Very 
many more applied than could be received, 
owing to the crowded condition of the reom, 
and in order to decide who most needed our 
aid, each applicant was visited and her con- 
dition and resources as far as possible ascer- 
tained. The number of garments made by 
the women amounted to 639—143 of these 
were given to them, for the remainder half 
the cost of the material was paid by them. 

It has been gratifying to notice their im- 
provement in sewing, and the satisfaction 
evinced by many on the completion of their 
garments, probably in many cases the first 
ever put together creditably. Thanks to 
generous friends, the Association has not 
lacked the funds needed to carry on the work 
under the present plan, but with increased 
means and enlarged facilities it is felt it could 
be extended, and the object of the Charter 
more fully carried out. 

The meetings are held in the old library 
room in Friends’ meeting house, 15th and 
Race streets, from 3 to 5 o’clock of each Fifth- 
day afternoon during the five months begin- 
ning the first week in Eleventh mo. 

A. 8. Trora, Secretary. 

Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, 
R. B. Comly, at Friends’ book store, 706 
Arch street. 





Ir is no sin to be tempted, but to be over- 
come. 
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ITEMS. 


Tue experiments with the electric light in Ports- 
mouth harbor are reported to have been a complete 
success. 


Axout 30,000 Durham, England, miners, are now 
on astrike. The poverty and distress among them 
and their families is very great. 


Dr. George B. Woop, an eminent professor and 
medical author, died at his residence in Philadel- 
phia on the 30th ult., in his 83d year. 


Tae Senate has confirmed the nominations of 
Clarence King, of New York, as Director of the Ge- 
clogical Survey, and Dr, John B. Hamilton, of 
Illinois, Supervising Surgeon General of the Marine 
Hospital Service. 


Two MILLIONS of eucalyptus trees have been 
planted in Algeria. The French government has 
granted a subvention to a company for the planting 
of a yet larger number. In Corsica more than a 
million trees have been planted. In Cyprus, 30,000 
have already been planted by the British authorities 
in the fever infested localities. The Italian gov- 
ernment is planting quite a forest of these miasma- 
absorbing trees on the Campagna, in, the vicinity of 
Rome. 


Governor Fremont, of Arizona, has submitted to 
the government a plan for bringing the waters of 
the Gulf of California back to their old basin in 
Southern California. This, he says, ‘‘ would create 
an inland sea suitable for navigation about 200 miles 
long, 50 miles broad and 300 feet deep, converting 
what is now a desert region into a highway of com- 
merce,” and he thinks the climate of Arizona and 
and Southern California would be improved by the 
change. 


A Recent number of La Nature describes a simple 
and convenient night-lamp, the invention of M. 
Behn, indicating the hour by the extent of combus- 
tion of the oil. From the oil reservoir rise two 
vertical glass tubes; one contains oil and is gradu- 
ated for the hours, the other contains the wick sat- 
urated with oil and giving the light. The construc- 
tion is such that one hour is required to consume 
the quantity of oil between two graduations of the 
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first mentioned tube. A reflector placed under the 
flame at the side throws a luminous beam across the 
graduated tube. During the night one can thus see 
at what height the oil stands in the tube and read 
the corresponding hour.—£ve. Bu-letin. 


IT has been demonstrated in Germany that sub- 
terranean telegraphs will prove cheaper than the 
overland wires. During the heavy storms in 1876, 
for instance, telegraphic communication in Ger- 
many was frequently interrupted, sometimes for 
long periods, and immense inconvenience was 
thereby oceasioned. This winter, however, long 
reports of the debates in the Reichstag have been 
sent by the subterranean telegraph from Berlin to 
Cologne, and, in spite of snow and storm, not the 
slightest interruption has ever taken place in the 
service. Throughout the winter the telegraphic 
communication between the two towns has been 
regular and unbroken. Nothing has had to be 
spent for repairs, while with the overland wires 
large sums have constantly to be expended in mak- 
ing good damages occasioned by inclement weather 
or other causes. 





NOTICES. 


ABINGTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION 
Will be held at Abington, on Seventh-day, the 26th 
inst., at 10 o’clock A.M. 
Friends from the city will take the 9.30 train to 
Jenkintown. 





To reach the Old Merion Meeting House, where a 
Circular Meeting is held to-morrow at 3 P. M., take 
cars at 1 P. M. from Pennsylvania Depot, Thirty- 
second and Market streets, for Elm Station. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 

A special meeting will be held at the Boarding 
House, 1623 Filbert street on Sixth-day next, Fourth 
month, 25th, at 4 o’clock P. M., at which the annual 
report will be read and other business transacted, 
including the election of Directors for the ensuing 
year. The members, contributors and other inter- 
ested Friends are invited. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 
Harriet W. Paist, } Clerks. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fourth month 15, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 


Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place 
State 6s 2d series............... 107 4@107% 
Del. & Bound Brook RR7s.106 @ 
Lehigh Valley c m 6sr 102 @ Butter, Prints, 
Lehigh Valley RR 7s 
North Penn RR 6s. 











117 @ Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 13@ «16 

1084@ I)linois, lowa & Wis....... 16@ 18 | Oats, white......... eossccese eceee 

1044,@ N. Y. State Firkins, “ 17@_~—s2i Mixed...... cocececeecees ~ 8I@ 32 

1034%@ Rane Svem, a rs 134 | Clover-seed, prime, new.. 6@ 6% 
8 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 13@ 1 15 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by Reberts & Williams, 
Commission Merchants, 243 North 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 






Western red......... - 1183@ 115 
Amber....... esccccsoeccce & BF 
WD scccsmnscsscsovervene 2 ID 2 17 

Rye, Western and Penn: 57@ si 

Per. 20@ 30 | Corn, yellow.n.wccccsrrrrrree 43@ 44 

ixed, in elevator. 43@ = 





Reading RR scrip.. 594%@ 53 este eeseessen 13 | ‘limothy-seed. sesesseree 1 40@ 1 60 
“ “ emisr 1054%@ Poultry—Chickens, per Ib... 16 | Flax-S@ed......ccccccccrsesseeee 1 40@ 1 45 
“ “« C&lm7s...... 60 @ Turkeys, ow 18 | Hay, Penn Tim per ton....12 00@13 00 


W. Penna 6s, Pitts branch.. 99%4@ ants . 
ive ckens 





West’rn and Mx’d....11 00@12 00 













14@ 
15@ 

“ ~~ 16@ 16 
LB@ 
1@ 
5@ 





Catawissa RR new pre’fd... 314@ 32 Ss wn 15 Fair...... sssncoevensene 10 00@10 50 
Lehigh Valley KR.......... outs 344@ 34% | Lard, prime, per lb. .. 7% | Rye Straw. 11 50@13 0¢ 
Little Schuylkill RR......s000 41 (32 Live Calves, « ove 6 heat Straw 8 00@ 9 00 
Nesquehoning RR........+0 49'4@ 4914 Green Peas, Savannah, Buckwheat Flour,100 lbs. 1 8u@ 2 00 
Norristown RR...... 00+ oO 4 per crate... 1 50@3 50 | Corn Meal, per bbl........... 2 50@ 2 75 
North’n Pacific RR com..... 9 @ 9% Asparagus per bunch......... 50 | Bran, per ton... ssssooeeeed 4 50@15 00 
North’n Pacific RR pre’fd. 28%4@ 2854 | Potatoes, white, per bush..... 95@ 1 40 | Middlings.....ccccssrrecseeerees 15 00@18 00 
Penne RR ....cecccssrssreeeeseseee BF 3454 | Onions, per DDI.......0-..0eeee 6 0U@ At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Reading RRevevscvecscsereeervere 1344@ 134g | Apples, per Drl......+-erseee 2 25@ 2 50] Beef Cattle were in steady demand 
PT & B RR....... nccccccssrseeeees 44@ 5 choice winter, per bri... @ 275 | andunchanged. Wequote extrasteers 
Lehigh Coal & Navi............ 155g@ 1534 | Grapes, per keg (Almeria).. 2 00@ 2 25 | at 64c.; medium to good 5c.@6c. and 
Lehigh Navi con g1........... 924%4@ 93 Cranberries, per bOX.......+04 2 50@ 2 75 | common at 4@5c. 

Lehigh Navigation g)........ 924@ Cabbage...... serves seveee ssevevee 2 25@ 3 00} Sheep.—7,000 head arrived; the mar- 
Cambria Iron........ cece covsnese ° Wool, Wb Washed....vccocee 32} 36 | ket was “ae, lower; extra, 6)4¢; good 
Central Transportation ..... 42 @ Pure cider vinega, per gal.. 16@ 18 | common, 54c—Record. 

Insurance Co of N A.......... 294@ Cheese, N Y Factory, perlb. 7@ 9 

Penna Salt Manufac Co...... 73 @ Western, - 17@ 8 











